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JOrdanse.. & 


‘of enormous significance in the history of my country.’ 
(G K Chesterton) 


‘Mankind needs quiet today. It needs resolve. It needs courage. But as 
foundation for all things it needs a deep-seated peace. And Jordans is a 
well where men come to draw waters of peace. But Jordans means far more 
than the peace of solitude. It has laid its peace even on humanity. Men of 
all creeds and no creeds can gather in that austere room where generation 
on generation of Quakers have gathered before them and taken peace into 
their souls. Jordans stands to all men for the things that to all men matter— 
life and death and God and some solace to the unsatisfied yearnings of their 
souls. Jordans stands for the spiritual in the midst of the material, for the 
eternal in the midst of the transient.’ 

(From a letter in ‘The Spectator’, 1931) 


Jordans is an area steeped in Quaker tradition and values. The Meeting 
House is of worldwide interest. It has been called a national asset of the 
highest historical and spiritual importance. Its fame is due mainly to its 
intimate connections with William Penn, the founder and first governor of 
Pennsylvania. 


William Penn, aged 22 


Friends Ambulance Unit in front of Meeting House, 1915 


Penn—apostle of peace and champion of liberty of conscience—courted his 
first wife, Gulielma, around these lanes. He contributed to the costs of the 
Meeting House. He came to Meeting in Jordans many times throughout his 
life and attended weddings and funerals. He particularly wanted to be 
buried here, near the scenes of his early loves and early sorrows, on ground 
with which the history of Britain and America is now so closely 
intertwined. Before the Meeting House was built, he worshipped—as did 
George Fox, the founder of Quakerism—at Jordans Farm which, much 
expanded, is now Old Jordans, a Quaker Guest House and Conference 
Centre. 


And not only because of Penn is Jordans a landmark of religious and civil 
freedom: it was also won by the skill, sacrifice and courage of local Friends 
such as the saintly Isaac Penington, Thomas Ellwood, the friend of Milton, 
John Bellers, the prophetic political economist, and some of the hundreds 
of farmers, tradesmen, artisans and housewives who lie buried outside the 
Meeting House and who suffered loss of property and sometimes years of 
imprisonment for their beliefs. 


Jordans village itself was started by Quakers in 1919 as a social and 
industrial experiment where land was to be owned communally and 
craftsmen’s work to be sold cooperatively. A few years earlier, the young 
men of the Friends Ambulance Unit trained in the Mayflower Barn (the 


barn is another link between the Old World and the New). Like Penn, they 
passed from-this peaceful valley to much wider horizons. They worked 
unarmed in the midst of battle, they fed and clothed tens of thousands of 
refugees, and healed tens of thousands of the wounded. 


The village, the guest house, the Meeting House and its burial ground, the 
Mayflower Barn ... they are all a testimony to the spirit of peace and 
unity, inspired by the example of the practical mystics of the seventeenth 
century who made ‘Penn country’ their home and who are a spur to service 
here and now. 
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Standing near the Mayflower Barn is Old Jordans Guest House and Conference Centre, 
developed from the original Jordans Farm. It is a few minutes walk from the Meeting 
House through a cherry orchard and past a sunken garden and granary. 


The Passion for Reality 


The first generation of Quakers succeeded other prophets of all faiths in all 


ages in attacking formal religion where dogmatic teaching was offered as 
the bread of life. 


George Fox was driven by his passion for reality. After despairing of the 
bigotry and hypocrisy of the churches, he became convinced, through direct 
personal experience, of his kinship with a living spiritual energy. By silently 
yielding to the eternal, rather than being dependent on béoks, hierarchies 
and rituals, he and his friends knew a spiritual unity which external notions 
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and beliefs could never achieve. Scripture cannot be properly understood, 
they believed, unless it is read under the power of the same spirit which 
inspired it. There was a ‘seed’ of God in everyone, so every seeking soul 
had a capacity of response to the source of life and love. There was no need 
of ordained priest, consecrated building or outward sacrament—no 
negative protest, this, but an affirmation of the sacramental nature of the 
whole of life. : 


Fox’s words on refusing a captaincy in Cromwell’s army—'I told them that 
I lived by that life and power that took away the need for any war’— 
marked a turning point in history. It was a rejection of war as an 
instrument, a repudiation of the idea that killing can be sanctified by an end. 


Fox’s vision was universal not sectarian, and Quakerism began in a series of 
mutual discoveries by people who were on the same spiritual pilgrimage. 
They were prepared to stake goods and life for their faith. They 
accomplished humanitarian tasks far beyond the ordinary limits of 
endurance, their spirits too high to crumble before persecution. 


The Great Spiritual Adventure 


We are people of our time just as the early Quakers were people of theirs. 
Conclusions drawn from the past are historical illustrations of the great 
continuing spiritual adventure, and our forebears would certainly have 
agreed with that. 


The Quaker Meeting for Worship, based on a silent expectant waiting, is a 
spiritual democracy that cuts across barriers of creeds and dogmas, and a 
preparation for endeavour in the thick of the world. 


Quakers today work for nonviolent change and reconciliation between 
individuals, groups and nations. They campaign to reform or replace 
oppressive systems while giving on-the-spot help to the people these 
systems harm—the hungry, the displaced, the sick, the estranged. They 
help to build peace by working for disarmament, by publicizing links 
between world poverty and the arms trade and by training young people in 
nonviolent methods. Quaker international centres are crucibles from which 
new understandings between people of different ideologies can be forged. 


Demonstrating the spiritual dimension of international relations at the 
United Nations, schemes for the unemployed, camps for the handicapped, 
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work in education, science, industry, penal reform, medicine, nutrition, 
philosophy, race relations . . . so many of these concerns spring from 
‘Friends meeting together and knowing one another in that which is eternal.’ 


George Fox and 
William Penn 
worshipped here in the 
old farmhouse kitchen, 
now the dining-room 
of Old Jordans where 
meals are served to 
residents and non- 
residents alike. 


Jordans Farm... 
‘an historical treasure’ 


The Meeting House has its origins in various Quaker homes in South 
Buckinghamshire where local Friends gathered before they worshipped 
regularly at Jordans Farm. 


The history of the farmhouse starts sometime in the Middle Ages. In the 
sixteenth century, William Gardiner was owner of the manor of Grove 
Place which included an area called Jurdany named, perhaps, after one of 
his ancestors, Jordan de Ran. In 1618, Sir George Fleetwood of Chalfont St 
Giles sold the small property to Thomas Russell whose son William, one of 
the early Quakers, eventually took it over. 


From the late 1660s, raids on the Quaker Meeting were frequent. The 
passing of the Second Conventicle Act in 1670 meant that a single justice 
had the power to convict anyone attending a nonconformist meeting of 
more than five persons. The informing trade was rife. The worshippers at 


the farmhouse were hauled away to prison from the kitchen—now the 
dining-room of the guest house—where they prayed together openly. The 
kitchen was built around 1624, the ship’s timbers used in cellar and roof 
reputed to be from the beams of the ‘Mayflower’ which transported the 
Pilgrim Fathers from Plymouth to America in 1620. The elm door in the 
kitchen is strengthened by four bands of oak on which are depicted 
hawthorns or mayflowers. This door may be part of a cabin door from the 
‘Mayflower’. 


At the restoration of Charles II (1660), Sir George Fleetwood’s grandson, 
an ex-colonel in Cromwell’s army, was accused of high treason. His wife, 
Hester, became a Quaker and one of her books, with her signature, can 
now be seen in the gallery of the Meeting House. By the sale of Jordans 
Farm, Sir George provided Hester with friends and a home in her old age, 
for she lived in the farmhouse with William Russell the younger and his 
wife Bridget, the first couple to be married in the Meeting House in 1690. 
Married in the farmhouse in 1685 was the candle-maker Peter Prince, the 
first owner of Stone Dean, built near the Meeting House in 1691 and 
associated with William Penn who often stayed there. 


The Mayflower Barn, built in 1624: tradition has it that many of its beams are from the 
‘Mayflower’ in which the Pilgrim Fathers voyaged to the New World. The barn is now 
used for wedding receptions, concerts, fairs, dances and conferences. 


George Fox paid several visits to Jordans Farm. ‘On the 6th day of 11th 
month, 1677, GF and Isaac Penington and his wife passed to the meeting at 
Jordans where Alex. Parker met them and there was a blessed large 
meeting that day. The meeting done, they passed to IP’s again.’ Fox’s last 


Gulielma’s cabinet Door designed with mayflowers in the 
dining-room at Old Jordans—did it 
come from the famous ‘Mayflower’ ship? 


visit was in 1681: ‘On the 20th day 6th month there was a very large 
meeting at Russell’s and the Lord’s power was over all.’ 


Little remains of the farmhouse Thomas Russell bought in 1618 except, 
principally, the fireplace with its wooden seats (in the inglenook now is a 
Charles I fireplate, 1644). On the lefthand side of the fireplace was a 
portion of a secret chamber with access from the chimney corner which 
may have been a hiding-place for the Lollards in the fourteenth century. 


Among the items on view to customers at the guest house today is the 1618 
Indenture conveying the property to Russell, and a small cabinet owned by 
Gulielma Penn. 


The Meeting House .. . 
‘part of the soul of England.’ 


Through decades of persecution, Quakers refused to go underground or to 
meet in private. Their methods of peaceful resistance presaged those used 
by dissident groups today. They reached up in tenderness to magistrates 
and gaolers, trusting in the capacity for goodness in all. Their cause was 
vindicated on countless occasions. 


Quakers asserted that everyone had a measure, however obscured, of the 
guiding ‘inner light’ or ‘light of Christ within’ (the principle of God in 
man). It was not confined to the ‘elect’ with their knowledge of the Bible 
and the human Jesus. The belief in the universality of theight’ aroused 
the greatest fury. Quakers were herded into filthy gaols and their property 


was at the mercy of informers, but partly owing to their heroic struggles, 
this country’s religious liberty was born. 


When the Catholic James II succeeded his brother Charles I to the throne 
in 1685, there were 1,383 imprisoned Friends and over a hundred had died 
in prison during the preceding five years. In 1686, James released many 
Friends and extinguished their fines. The following year, he issued a 
Declaration of Indulgence ‘by virtue of our royal prerogative . . . making 
no doubt of the concurrence of our two Houses of Parliament when we 
shall think it convenient for them to meet.’ The Anglican church was 
outraged and the Puritans felt little gratitude for a toleration they would 
have to share with the ‘Antichrist’. 


The Declaration—a copy is displayed in the Meeting House—allowed 
dissenters the free exercise of their religion though ‘we cannot but heartily 
wish, as it will easily be believed, that all people of our dominions were 
members of the Catholic Church.’ All penal laws, such as those which 
prescribed a fine for not attending church or taking the sacraments, were 
immediately to be suspended. The Declaration was an arbitrary use of the 
royal prerogative, flying in the face of the constitution, nevertheless 
Quakers especially welcomed it as a relief from their sufferings. Parliament 
had failed to safeguard their liberties and the church was set against them. 
William Penn tried to persuade the country to follow up the Declaration of 
Indulgence by an Act of Parliament. James’s motives were mistrusted; 
condemnation of persecution sounded unconvincing from a Catholic king 
when the whole of Europe knew of the Catholic Louis XIV’s cruelties 
against Protestants. 


In 1688, James reissued his Declaration, ordering that it be read in all 
churches and chapels on two successive Sundays. Seven bishops refused to 
obey and other clergy followed suit. The bishops were sent to the Tower of 
London, they were tried for seditious libel and were later acquitted. 
William Penn had advised the king against the reading out of the 
Declaration, and opposed the imprisonment of the bishops, and when a son 
was born to James, he urged their release in honour of the event. His 
advice was disregarded and the birth of an heir, which meant the possibility 
of a Catholic succession, only hastened the ‘Glorious Revolution’ of 1688. 


Friends addressed thanks to James for the liberty granted by the 
Declaration. They ended with the words: ‘As we firmly believe that God 
will never desert this just and righteous cause of liberty, nor the king in 


maintaining it, so we hope by God’s grace to let the world see we can 
honestly and heartily appear for liberty of conscience, and be inviolably 
true to our own religion, whatever the folly or malice of some men on that 
account may suggest to the contrary.’ 


The Quaker Meeting at Jordans Farm took immediate advantage of the 
Declaration of Indulgence and plans were made to build a Meeting House 
beside the burial ground purchased seventeen years earlier. In an Indenture 
dated 25 June 1688, William Russell (of Jordans Farm) granted to John 
Penington (Isaac Penington’s son) for a thousand years, in consideration of 
the sum of £40, ‘all that hedgerow, spring, and plot of land called Well 
Close Hedgerow, together with the dell of wood therein, containing one 
acre and a half, be it more or less; also a part of a close of land called 
Upper Well Close, containing one acre; also the corner of a close of land 
called Coarse Hurdles, containing one acre three roods.” 


Local craftsmen with local materials started building on the site which may 
once have been a lime pit, completing the work in September. The Meeting 
House was known as New Jordans to distinguish it from the farm, now 
known as Old Jordans. According to Rebekah Butterfield, who later lived 
at Stone Dean, the first Meeting for Worship was held on 30 September. 


As building was in progress, the throne of James II was tottering. On 5 
November, his son-in-law, the Protestant William of Orange, landed at 
Torbay in response to a plea by noblemen and the Bishop of London to 
‘rescue the nation.’ William was anxious that his wife, Mary, James’s 
daughter, should succeed to the throne but his invasion of England was not 
so much to protect the Protestant church and the liberties of the people as 
to ensure that the country did not become an ally of the French king, Louis 
XIV, thereby rendering it impotent to intervene on William’s side in 
European affairs. Thousands of James’s officers deserted him, claiming the 
Anglican church was in peril. James, in disguise, escaped to France. 


Shortly before the king’s escape, John Penington, by a second Indenture 
dated 14 December, granted the property of New Jordans to Peter Prince, 
Thomas Ellwood and others, for the sum of five shillings and a peppercorn 
rent; and by a Declaration of Trust, dated the following day, the premises 
were said to be ‘to and for the use of Friends for a public Meeting House.’ 
The building was registered in accordance with the provisions of the 


Toleration Act (see page 32) at the Bucks Quarter Sessioifs on 10 October 
1689. 


The unpretentious, homely Meeting House is simple and dignified, a plain 
brick structure of the Flemish-bond type, with black header bricks lying 
end-on between red stretcher bricks. The hipped roof still has many of the 
original tiles. The diamond-paned windows are in iron casements set in 
wooden frames. Much of the glass, the window furniture, the shutters and 
the door at the front of the building probably date from 1688. The meeting 
room, with whitewashed walls and ceiling, seats one hundred and fifty 
people on centuries-old benches. The lower parts of the walls are panelled 
with unpolished deal (pieces of sawn fir or pine wood, not more than three 
inches thick) and a deal bench runs the length of the two side walls. The 
raised ministers’ stand consists of a bench running the length of the far wall 
with a sounding board behind, pegs for hats and canes, and a moulded rail 
in front. The orange-red, unmortared, close-fitting flooring bricks are laid 
on bare earth. 
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The Meeting House was built as a place of worship and a cottage combined. 
The cottage served a dual purpose as a dwelling for the caretaker and as 
extra room for crowded meetings. The lower part of the cottage is the 
present entrance lobby where the original fireplace and oven are preserved. 
The upper part, with movable partitions, became a gallery (now hung with 
pictures, and letters and documents of William Penn) overlooking the 
meeting room. The gallery was used in early times for women’s meetings, 
which dealt with such matters as poor relief and the placing of apprentices, 
and later as the caretaker’s bedroom. Babies have been born there, one 
caretaker fixing a curtain in the middle of the room so that his boys could 
sleep on one side, his girls on the other. Caretakers once ate in the entrance 
lobby—Sunday morning Meeting would be permeated with the smell of 
boiling cabbage and roast beef. A nineteenth century caretaker was alarmed 
one night by a scratching sound in the burial ground. Investigating, he saw 
two men dashing off and William Penn’s grave dug to a depth of twelve 
inches. This was around the time that the state of Pennsylvania had 
requested the transfer of their founder’s remains from Jordans to 
Philadelphia. Friends responded: “The removal of his remains to a trans- 
Atlantic home, amid the pomp and circumstance of a state ceremonial, 
accompanied in all probability by military honours and parade, would be 
utterly repugnant to his known character and sentiments.’ Besides, Penn was 
born and died in England and lived for only four years in Pennsylvania. 


Alterations have been made to the building throughout the years. In 1733, 
Meetings were suspended for what was most likely the construction of the 
ministers’ stand, and an enlargement at the south end of the meeting room. 
In 1867, the stables were extended and the attic above the stables 
converted into additional rooms for women’s meetings and later for the 
caretakers. Two rooms were constructed from the stables in 1941 for 
children’s classes and an extension in 1958 provided classrooms and toilets 
on the ground floor and a modern flat for the caretaker who was now 
serving as a warden. (The new extension was designed not to show from 
the front of the Meeting House). In 1927, the ceiling of the meeting room 
gave way in places and had to be replastered. In 1937, it was decided to 
repair the roof where, under the tiles, workmen found some ninety queen 
wasps. In 1946, the Victorian kitchener in the entrance lobby wore out, 
revealing the original fireplace. More recent changes include the renewal of 
the central heating system which made possible the conversion of the 
former boilerhouse into an additional classroom. 


Fireplace and oven 
in the Meeting House 
entrance lobby 


The group of Friends at Jordans Farm was known as Chalfont Meeting but 
soon after the Meeting House opened, the name was changed to Jordans 
Meeting. Meetings for Worship were held on Sundays and Wednesdays at 
Jordans and Seer Green on alternate weeks until February 1693 when the 
latter meeting place was closed. Most of the Jordans Friends rode or came 
by cart from farms and hamlets and up to twenty of their horses could be 
accommodated in the stables. The families of yeoman farmers, blacksmiths, 
shoemakers, tailors and butchers crowded the benches in the meeting 
room, the men on one side of the aisle, the women on the other. Older 
Friends and those with a gift for ministry sat on the bench on the ministers’ 
stand. ) 


When Peter Prince of Stone Dean died (William Penn attended his funeral 
at Jordans), he left the house to his widow, and on her death, it passed to 
her first husband’s niece, Rebekah Webb. Rebekah married in the Meeting 
House the farmer Abraham Butterfield who, together with John Penington 
and Thomas Ellwood, was imprisoned in 1707 for non-payment of tithes. 
Their prosecutor was the rector of Amersham. (Quakers refused to pay 
tithes, that is, a tenth of the annual produce of their land for the upkeep of 
the state church. Through the system of tithes, they claimed, clergy were 
maintained in idleness by the labours of the poor). Abraham Butterfield’s 
tithe amounted to £7 but he was deprived of corn, hay and cattle worth £90. 
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The long record of Rebekah Butterfield’s hospitality at Stone Dean is 
contained in her journal. She notes the first marriage of William Penn and 
enumerates day by day the visitors to Jordans. There were several from 
New England and Pennsylvania, and in 1733, the Duke of Portland and his 
sister, Lady Anne Bentinck, arrived from Bulstrode for the marriage of two 
of their friends. Around 1769, Rebekah moved to Dean Farm (a Tudor 
building on the way from Jordans to Seer Green) where the Quaker 
Lovelace family looked after her. She sold Stone Dean to Joseph Green, 
one of the stylishly dressed, hunting ‘gay Quakers.’ Both Rebekah 
Butterfield and Joseph Green are buried outside the Meeting House. 


Stone Dean 


The traveller, preacher and lawyer, Thomas Story, was a valued visitor to 
Jordans. He attended the burial of his close friend William Penn on 5 
August 1718, ‘when the Lord honoured the occasion with His blessed 
presence, and gave us a happy season of His goodness, to the general 
satisfaction of all, the meeting being well spoken of by strangers 
afterwards.’ In 1722, he records: ‘I went to Jordans week-day meeting, 
which was but small, most of the ancients, who were once numerous there, 
being deceased and their reward sure forever, and of late many dead of the 
small-pox; but the Lord made up all by the comfort of His life-giving 
presence which, through His mercy was not a-wanting.’ In 1734, ‘the 
meeting was pretty large; and the Lord was near in a time of long silence, 
and I had good matters before me, but for a long time continued totally 


unable to speak; yet at length broke through, and spoke at some length on 
Isaiah I, iv.’ 
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Dean Farm 


With freedom from persecution, the Suciety of Friends lost some of its 
dynamism as the eighteenth century progressed, yet, in spite of 
introspection and diminished zeal, in 1774, there were more than sixty 
visiting ministers in the Jordans area. In 1778, Friends arrived in fifteen 
chaises and a cart for the wedding of Thomas Huntley and Hannah 
Cowdray, and in 1788, six hundred people gathered for the funeral of 
Daniel Mildred (the wealthy Mildreds of Uxbridge all had funerals of some 
grandeur). An American Friend wrote of Jordans in 1797: “Though there is 
a very convenient meeting house and beautiful burying ground . . . there 
are but now two ancient men to attend to keep up the meeting.’ As he 
stood by Penn’s grave, he reflected: ‘Is it possible that this little spot 
contains the mortal remains of those great men who once made the world 
wonder?’ 


By 1798, more and more Friends had moved to towns. A minute of 
Monthly Meeting reads: ‘The situation of Jordans meeting being solidly 
considered at this time, it is the judgement of this meeting that it should be 
discontinued for the present.’ In fact, Jordans was bereft of Quakers. The 
last of them, Rebekah Butterfield’s son, Prince, was living with his sisters in 
Seer Green. Two years later, the Meeting House was repaired at a cost of 
£4. 4. 73 and in 1803, a resident caretaker was engaged to tend the burial 
ground. 


There were still occasional burials and, in 1827, the wedding of John 
Rutter, umbrella-maker of Holborn Hill, and Priscilla Edmonds of 
Wycombe. In 1851, the Meeting House was re-opened for a Monthly 
Meeting where it was agreed to hold just one of the summer Monthly 
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‘The Promise’ by Walter West 
represents a Quaker wedding in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. 
The location is Jordans Meeting 
House. 


Meetings at Jordans every year. An impression of a Yearly Meeting visit 
around 1869 was given by William Beck and Frederick Ball: 


‘Various roads converge near that seemingly retired spot, and each one is 
alive with vehicles, all very different, yet evidently bent towards one 
object; there is the ancient one-horse shay, the large modern wagonette, 
horsemen turn in their saddles to exchange greetings, hired conveyances, 
carriages with post-horses, and nice private equipages; all intermingle to 
form a medley throng; some of which have come from twenty to thirty or 
more miles of dusty travel “to join the rendezvous.” Look into the long 
stable at the back of the Meeting House, there is not a vacant space in that 
close-set row of steaming horses; the dingle at the back is crowded with all 
sorts of traps, but more continually arrive . . . Instinctively at eleven o’clock 
there is a drawing towards the open door of the Meeting House, and 
without strike of clock or bell there is little want of punctuality in all 
becoming seated, though it often taxes accommodation to find room, not 
only for Friends but the neighbours, who yet like to come to this gathering. 
The Meeting House, itself a good-sized apartment, is soon filled; then the 
room upstairs is thrown open by putting down the shutters; the parlour of 
the cottage by taking down some framing, and soon (often to overflowing) 
all parts are full. Excellent service now follows from our gifted ministers 
present, or someone or more from America or elsewhere, when the 
reverential attention of the strangers is very observable, and few who have 
attended on these occasions but can own to deep impressions received in 
listening to sermons at these “sepulchres of the fathers”. A meeting for 
business succeeds that for worship; at the close of which a curious 
transformation takes place, and refreshment of all kinds for the body 
succeeds the instruction for the soul. Nothing can surpass the simple 


hospitality now shown; the impromptu tables in the Meeting House are well 
filled with cold viands, and, should the day be fine, are set in the open air; all 
Friends are made welcome, the pedestrian is asked freely to share the 
substantial things the carriages have brought; and when the visitors have 
done, the numerous flymen, coachmen, and servants, sit down and also 
make their ample meal. The long summer day leaves ample time after the 
repast is over to fill up the interval between its close and the start for the 
return, by a walk round the beautiful woodlands . . . By and by all return to 
the little estate and take a last look at the scene over a quiet cup of tea.’ 


The opening in 1906 of the railway line from Marylebone to High 
Wycombe and the growth of suburbia brought Quaker families to live in 
the district again, leading to the re-opening of the Meeting House for 
regular weekly worship in 1910. In 1912, Jordans Farm became a Quaker 
hostel attracting new visitors, and the founding of Jordans village swelled 
the numbers of the Sunday Meeting. Jordans is now one of the largest 
country Meetings, welcoming thousands of interested people year by year. 
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_ The old stables at the Meeting House 


Particular Quaker Meetings hold what are called Preparative Meetings 
regularly to discuss their affairs. Several Particular Meetings combine to 
make a Monthly Meeting which assembles at monthly intervals. Monthly 
Meetings have duties involving records, correspondence, oversight of 
constituent Meetings and admitting new members into the Society of Friends. 
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> ‘The Silent Meeting’ by Walter West, 
* set in Jordans Meeting House. 
Walter West is buried at Jordans. 


Jordans was a part of Upperside (or the south side of Buckinghamshire) 
Monthly Meeting, established in 1668. For the first year, the meetings were 
held at the houses of various Friends but then were settled at the home of 
Thomas Ellwood, married a few months earlier to Mary Ellis. Hunger Hill, 
near Beaconsfield, was chosen because ‘while central for Upperside, it was 
actually in an outlying portion of Herts, and therefore could not be 
disturbed by the Buckinghamshire authorities.’ 


The small company of about eighteen men Friends arrived on foot or on 
horseback, and a testimony to Thomas Ellwood after his death records that 
‘the Monthly Meeting was held at his house almost forty years, and he 
always looked very kind and courteous on Friends when they came there.’ 
At first, the hay for the horses was apparently provided by Ellwood but in 
1682, three pounds was paid for ‘a Cock of hay’ by the meeting, a regular 
payment of one shilling was allowed to John Mannock for looking after the 
horses, and an occasional gift of a few shillings was made to ‘ye maidservt. 
of ye house.’ 


Among the Friends of the meeting were William Penn, John Bellers, Isaac 
Penington, Thomas Zachary, William Russell of Jordans Farm, and 
tradesmen, mechanics and labourers. The number of Particular Meetings 
was about twelve, Aylesbury, Amersham, Chalfont (Jordans), and 
Wycombe being the largest. Collections were frequent for the ‘service of 
Truth’, for loss by fire, for assistance in business, for Friends in prison, and 
for the redemption of Friend captives in Algiers. The poor were tenderly 
cared for, and Amersham Meeting, finding the charge which had ‘a long 
time layn hard’ upon them, ‘now grown heavier than they are well able to 
bear’, was helped by other Meetings, though in 1672, William Penn was 
sent to admonish them ‘that it might not be told by ye Professour or 
Prophane, there was once a meeting of ye People called Quakers at 
Amersham, but it is come to nothing.’ 
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Monthly Meeting spent much time on the conduct of its members and on 
marriages. The prospective bride and groom came to the meeting, asking 
the approval of Friends; one or two were appointed to enquire into the 
character of the applicants and their ‘clearness’ of previous engagements 
and often—as in the case of William Penn and Gulielma Springett— 
‘consent and approbation’ were given at the next meeting. | 


Testimonies were issued ‘for the clearing of Truth’ against those who were 
‘married by a Priest to a man of the world’, if efforts to encourage them to 
express repentance proved vain, but many visits were paid before the 
extreme step was taken. Offences dealt with included ‘prophane carriage 
... by dancing and otherwise’, ‘alehouse haunting and tipling’, even 
‘carrying away another man’s wood in the night time.” A woman after the 
failure of constant appeals is called “O thou rebellious one.’ Jane Turner is 
reported to be ‘of a discontented mind, and of a froward, perverse spirit.’ 


In 1857, Upperside Monthly Meeting was amalgamated with Leighton 
Monthly Meeting. In 1924, Jordans Monthly Meeting was divided from 
Luton and Leighton but it still comprises some of the Particular Meetings 
of the old Upperside. 


Monthly Meeting gathering outside the Meeting House, 1886 
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Theophila Bellers was married to a 


Quaker merchant who exported 
pilchards and tin to Venice. 


Title page of John Bellers’ 
Proposals, 1695 


John Bellers (1654-1725) was a member of Jordans Meeting when he wrote 
‘Proposals for Raising a Colledge of Industry’, which was an anticipation of 
socialist principles. In 1818, Robert Owen reprinted the pamphlet, claiming 
it as a forecast of his scheme for an industrial commonwealth. Karl Marx 
called Bellers ‘a veritable phenomenon in the history of political economy.’ 
Bellers advocated the abolition of the death penalty, this in an age when 
you could be hanged for stealing more than a shilling. He petitioned 
Parliament on the evils of unemployment, he aroused concern for 
adolescents roaming the streets, he envisaged a national health service and 
he urged the reform of the criminal law six generations before it was 
accomplished. He made proposals for a general council of all the different 
religious persuasions and promoted self-supporting communal enterprises 
to provide unemployed families with housing and land for cultivation. 


His workhouse at Clerkenwell was started in 1702. It housed the elderly, 
boys, the sick and ex-prisoners who cleaned, spun, wove, made shoes and 
repaired clothes. The old people and the children were at odds, however, 
and when it was thought prudent that the children should have a proper 
school, the old people stayed at Clerkenwell and the children were 
transferred to a new building in Islington Road. Eventually the workhouse 
became a Friends’ school, moving to Croydon and, in 1879, to Saffron 
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Walden where it still flourishes as the oldest Friends’ school in the United 
Kingdom. 


Bellers, who lived in Isaac Penington’s old house, The Grange, Chalfont St 
Peter from 1690-1701, had a passion for the worth of each individual. He is 
a prime example of the Quaker emphasis on the relevance of personal faith 
to social improvement. He had little patience with conventional charity, 
‘the labour of the poor being the mines of the rich.’ His daughter, 
Theophila, is buried outside the Meeting House. 


Thomas Ellwood (1639-1713), a pillar of Jordans Meeting, had a father 
who, like the fathers of Penn and Penington, despaired when his son joined 
‘the despised Quakers’. Ellwood was tutor to three of the Penington 
children and it was the Peningtons who arranged for him to go to London 
and become a reader to the blind poet, John Milton, in exchange for 
lessons in Latin. 


In prison, his buoyant spirits upheld him. When a poor Friend, informed 
against for working on a Sunday, was sent to Bridewell and savagely 
assaulted for refusing to beat hemp, Ellwood produced “a little gallipot with 
Lucatellu’s balsam in it’ and dressed his wounds with a feather. Ellwood 
obtained work from a hosier and sat cross-legged on the prison floor, 
sewing ‘night-waistcoats of red and yellow flannel for women and children.’ 


In 1665, as the plague devastated London, Milton asked Ellwood to find a 
house for him and the ‘pretty box’ at Chalfont St Giles which his pupil 
chose is now the famous ‘Milton’s Cottage.’ Milton lent him the manuscript 
of ‘Paradise Lost’ to read, later asking him how he liked it, ‘which I 
modestly but freely told him, and after some further discourse about it, I 
pleasantly said to him, ‘Thou hast said much here of Paradise Lost, but 
what hast thou to say of Paradise Found?’ Milton told Ellwood that this 
remark had been the cause of his writing ‘Paradise Regained.’ 


In 1670, Thomas Zachary was fined for supposedly attending a Quaker 
Meeting at Jordans Farm. He had not been present, and on protesting to a 
Justice of the Peace was sent to gaol for ‘reflecting on the Government.’ 
Friends asked Ellwood to deal with the affair: 


‘Wherefore at the next General Quarter Sessions of the Peace, I took care 
that four substantial witnesses, citizens of unquestionable credit, should 
come down from London in a coach and four horses, hired on purpose. 
These gave so punctual and full evidence that Thomas Zachary and his wife 
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were in London all that day whereon the informers had sworn them to have 
been at an unlawful meeting, that notwithstanding what endeavours were 
used to the contrary, the jury found them not guilty.’ 


Zachary, however, was remanded, so Ellwood now had an indictment 
drawn up against the informers for perjury. When the verdict went against 
them, one fled from the country and the other confessed his villainy to 
Zachary and ‘so wrought upon the tender nature of that very good man, 
not only to put him in hopes of mercy, but to be his advocate to mitigate at 
least, if not wholly to remit, the prosecution.’ 


Ellwood was realistic enough ‘to let him know I would suspend the 
execution of the warrant upon him according as he behaved himself, or 
until he gave fresh provocation; at which message the fellow was so 
overjoyed that, relying with confidence thereon, he returned openly to his 
family and labour, and applied himself to business, as his neighbours 
observed and reported, with greater diligence and industry than he had 
ever done before.’ 


Ellwood was a lifelong friend of Gulielma Springett/Penn. As children, 
they rode around together in a little coach drawn by Guli’s footman. Years 
later, Thomas accompanied her on a visit to her tenants in Sussex. On 
reaching Sevenoaks, they had difficulty in getting a meal as the town was 
full of the retinue of James, Duke of York; and when they set off again, an 
intoxicated group of the duke’s retainers followed them ‘to put abuse on us 
and make themselves sport.’ One rode up behind Gulielma and tried to 
grab her from her horse, but Thomas thrust his horse and stick between 
them. The fellow ‘had in his hand a short thick truncheon, which he held 
up at me, on which, laying hold with a strong grip, I suddenly wrenched it 
out of his hand and threw it at as far a distance behind me as I could.’ 
While the fellow rode back to fetch it, Thomas asked Gulielma’s servant to 
ride close on the other side to protect her, ‘but he, good man, not thinking 
it perhaps decent enough for him to ride so near his mistress, left room 
enough for another to ride between.’ Their harasser drew level again, 
Thomas holding him off with horse and tongue, till his companions ‘seeing 
the contest rise so high, not knowing where it might stop, came in to part us.’ 


Ellwood was the first editor of George Fox’s Journal, and his vividly 
detailed autobiography with its gentle humour and lurid descriptions of 
prison life is a seventeenth century classic. His failing was the composing of 
pedestrian verse. 
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In 1659, the Peningtons took Ellwood to a Quaker Meeting at a farmhouse 
near Jordans called The Grove. The young Edward Burrough, ‘the son of 
thunder’, was there, his words warming Ellwood’s heart. After the 
Meeting, the company had supper at the Peningtons’ house, The Grange, 
where James Nayler discoursed on the universal free grace of God to all 
mankind. The twenty year old Ellwood was ‘reached’; Burrough and 
Nayler, two of the founders of Jordans Meeting, had hastened his 
‘convincement’. 


Bury Farm, Amersham, where William Penn visited Gulielma before their marriage. 
From here, they walked to the Quaker Meeting at Jordans Farm. Bury Farm was the 
Peningtons’ home soon after they were turned out of The Grange. (From a 1909 print) 


The fearless Edward Burrough would jump into a wrestling ring, 
challenging all comers to fight ‘against the rules of darkness in this world.’ 
When Friends in New England were being executed, flogged, branded and 
having their ears cut off by order of the Puritan authorities, Burrough was 
entrusted to confront Charles II: “There is a vein of innocent blood opened 
in thy dominions which will run over all if it is not stopped’. ‘But I will stop 
that vein’, replied the king. ‘Then stop it speedily, for we know not how 
many may soon be put to death.’ The king agreed that a royal missive be 
taken to Massachusetts by a Quaker, Burrough choosing one who had been 
banished from Boston on pain of death. Burrough died of gaol fever in 
Newgate prison at the age of twenty-eight. 
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James Nayler’s appearance at The Grove—he also worshipped at Jordans 
Farm—came three years after his barbaric punishment for blasphemy. He 
acknowledged that he had allowed himself to be led away into excesses but 
he was now restored to his former poise and rare beauty of spirit. In 1660, 
travelling on foot to see his wife and children near Wakefield, he was 


attacked by thieves. He was later taken to a Friend’s house where he spoke 
these words shortly before his death: 


“There is a spirit which I feel that delights to do no evil, nor to revenge any 
wrong, but delights to endure all things . . . its hope is to outlive all wrath 
and contention, and to weary out all exaltation and cruelty . . . Its crown is 
meekness, its life is everlasting love unfeigned; it takes its kingdom with 
entreaty and not with contention, and keeps it by lowliness of mind . . . It’s 
conceived in sorrow, and brought forth without any to pity it, nor doth it 
murmur at grief and oppression. It never rejoiceth but through sufferings; 
for with the world’s joy it is murdered. I found it alone, being forsaken. I 
have fellowship therein with them who lived in dens and desolate places in 


the earth, who through death obtained this resurrection and eternal holy 
lite;? 
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Isaac Penington (1616-1679), son of a Lord Mayor of London, lived near 
Jordans for much of his life. He was noted for his serenity, wit, charm and 
‘an engaging sweetness’ (Penn). In the early Commonwealth days, he met 
his future wife, the young widow, Lady Mary Springett. She had lost her 
first husband, the Puritan commander, Sir William Springett, in the second 
year of the Civil War. Their daughter was Gulielma Springett, the first wife 
of William Penn. Mary contributed twenty pounds towards the costs of the 
Meeting House at Jordans which she did not live to see. 


Isaac’s father, one of Charles I’s judges, slowly died in the dungeons of the 
Tower of London of which he had once been governor. Isaac, brought up in 
the strictest sect of the Puritans and finding it hollow, became a ‘seeker’. 
He attended Friends’ Meetings where he heard ‘words of truth from the 
Spirit of Truth’, causing him to say ‘This is He, this is He, there is no other; 
this is He whom I have waited for and sought after from my childhood.’ His 
spiritual sickness was over: ‘I have met with my God, I have met with my 
Saviour .. . I have felt the healings drop upon my soul from under His 
wings.’ 


Mary passed through a similar religious experience. She had been a 
Puritan, keeping the sabbath, fasting, praying three times a day and 
hearing sermons daily but she abandoned such rituals as futile. In a state of 
unrest, she married Isaac and a few years later ‘both found in the Quaker 
experience of an indwelling Christ that for which their souls had been 
thirsting.’ 


The price of their new faith was costly. The Penington properties were 
confiscated; The Grange, Chalfont St Peter, was given to a duke who 
dispossessed Isaac of the house in 1665. Isaac was imprisoned six times. 
Between 1661 and 1672, he spent nearly five years in delicate health in 
squalid, infested cells, showing patience and affection to his persecutors. 
He was once incarcerated while the plague was raging within the walls. His 
crime was refusing to call the Earl of Bridgewater ‘My Lord.’ 


With Thomas Ellwood, he attended the funeral of a Friend in Amersham. 
The coffin was being carried on Friends’ shoulders along the street when, 
says Ellwood, a Justice of the Peace ‘rushed out of his inn with the 
constables and a rabble of rude fellows, whom he had gathered together, 
and, having his drawn sword in his hand, struck one of the foremost of the 
bearers with it . . . set his hand to the coffin and . . . threw it off from the 
bearers’ shoulders . . . and there we were forced to leave it.’ As darkness 
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fell, a constable arranged to bear the coffin away for burial, not in the 
Friends’ burial ground, but on ground beside the churchyard. Ellwood and 
Penington were sent to Aylesbury Gaol ‘for accompanying body of 
deceased Friend to the grave.’ 


Isaac’s principle of non-resistance led unscrupulous debtors to withhold 
money they owed to him; and a relative of Mary’s deprived her by law of 
one of her estates as she could not take an oath to swear to her claim. 
Eventually she was able to buy a dilapidated house at Woodside near 
Amersham which took four years to restore. 


The works of Isaac Penington are among the most deeply spiritual in all 
mystical literature, ‘their cool and healing waters spring from the depths, 
from regions of being beyond the reach of circumstance and below the 
cultivated soil of the reason.” The Quaker historian, W C Braithwaite, 
wrote: ‘In spite of their unsystematic character and their serious limitations 
of thought, they afford the best clue that the Quakerism of the seventeenth 
century had to give of its religious faith.’ 


Penington knew more than anyone that there must be relief from the 
clamour of the world before the soul can hear the inward voice. He 
expressed the idea in a letter to Thomas Ellwood (both were in prison at 
the time): 


‘Oh that the eye and heart in thee which knoweth the value of these things 
(Real Things) may be kept open, and that thou mayest be kept close to the 
feelings of the life and that thou mayest be fresh in thy spirit in the midst of 
thy sufferings, and mayest reap the benefit of them; finding thereby that 
pared off which hindereth the bubbling of the everlasting springs and that 
which maketh unfit for the breaking forth and enjoyment of the Pure Power.’ 


In a letter from Aylesbury Gaol, 1666, ‘for Friends in the Truth in and 
about the two Chalfonts’, he wrote: 


‘Dear Friends, I am separated as to bodily presence from you, but I cannot 
forget you because ye are written on my heart, and I cannot but desire your 
peace and welfare, as of my own soul.’ 


After his death, Mary grieved: ‘Ah me! he is gone! he that none exceeded 
in kindness, in tenderness, in love inexpressible.’ 


John Archdale and Samuel Jenings were members of Upperside Monthly 
Meeting and both knew Jordans well. 
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Archdale of Wycombe, ‘a colonizer of genius’, became one of the 
proprietors of the Carolinas in 1680. The colony had been granted by 
Charles II in 1663 to eight English noblemen. The earliest years were 
fraught with confusion and, towards the close of the century, the governor 
wrote that it was impossible to settle the country unless a proprietor sailed 
over to heal grievances. Archdale was sent in 1695, making good terms 
with the Indians, appeasing the different factions and securing 
naturalization for immigrant Huguenots. On his return to England, he was 
the first Quaker chosen to be a Member of Parliament but he was unable to 
take the oaths and was refused his seat. 


Samuel Jenings of Aylesbury became governor of New Jersey in 1683 and 
Speaker of the Assembly when the provinces were united under a royal 
governor in 1703. A tribute to him reads: ‘With a mind form’d to 
benevolence and acts of humanity, he was a friend to the widow, the 
fatherless, and the unhappy . .. Abhorring oppression in every shape, his 
whole conduct discovered a will to relieve and befriend mankind, far above 
the littleness of party or sinister views.’ In his will he left twenty pounds to 
Thomas Ellwood ‘my long-acquainted, worthy and endeared friend’, to buy 
‘a gelding or otherwise as he shall think fit.” His daughter married Edward, 
youngest son of the Peningtons, who was surveyor-general in Philadelphia. 


re a 
Reputed portrait of Gulielma Penn Hannah Penn 
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In 1671, Chalfont Meeting bought a rood of ground in the field called Well 
Close for a burial ground at a cost of £4. 2. 6. A register in the Meeting 
House records nearly four hundred of the early Friends buried outside. The 
first to be interred was old William Russell’s daughter, Elizabeth. 


Among the Penn family are the remains of Hannah, William Penn’s second 
wife, daughter of a wealthy Bristol merchant. Twenty-four years younger 
than Penn, she caused comment in Philadelphia by wearing white satin 
petticoats and gold chains around her neck. When Penn’s health broke 
down, she stepped into the position of absolute proprietor of Pennsylvania. 
She was, in effect, the first woman governor of an American state. 


Gulielma Penn was, according to her husband, ‘a woman of ten thousand.” 
Legend has it that she ran across the Jordans fields to play her lute to John 
Milton. On sailing for America in 1682, Penn wrote to her: ‘My dear wife, 
Remember thou was the love of my youth and much the joy of my life—the 
most beloved as well as the most worthy of my earthly comforts . . . God 
knows and thou knowest it was a match of His making.’ Guli died in her 
fiftieth year. ‘About three hours before her end,’ wrote Penn, she said, ‘My 
dear love to all Friends’, and lifting up her dying hands and eyes, prayed 
the Lord to preserve and bless them.’ Opposite her grave lie four of her 
children who died in infancy and Hannah’s year old daughter. 


John Penn, the first child of William by Hannah, was born in Philadelphia 


and is often called ‘the American.’ He spent only a year or two in 
Pennsylvania, making his batchelor home near Maidenhead. The adjoining 
grave is that of Margaret Freame and her only son, Thomas. Margaret was 
Penn’s sole surviving daughter by Hannah. She married the grocer Thomas 
Freame whose cousin was David Barclay, founder of Barclay’s Bank which, 
until 1771, bore the name of Freame and Barclay. Close by are the graves 
of the pious Springett Penn, William’s second son by Guli, who died at the 
age of twenty; and the strong-willed Letitia, William and Guli’s only 
surviving daughter, her father’s favourite child. ‘Tishe’ married William 
Aubrey, from whom Penn regretted borrowing money for Aubrey proved a 
grasping creditor. Chrissie Penn was the wife of Penn’s grandson, William, 
and the grand-daughter of Robert Barclay, the Quaker Apologist. (Her 
mother, Barclay’s youngest daughter, is also buried in the field). A month 
after Chrissie’s death in childbirth at the age of eighteen, Mary Penn, 
widow of Penn’s son, William, was interred. 


The grave of Joseph Rule, one of Jordans’ most colourful characters, is a 
popular sight for visitors. A waterman on the Thames, he was known as the 
‘Lackadaisy Man’ as he used the word ‘lackadaisy’ in preference to cursing. 
He was better known as ‘the White Quaker’ from his habit of wearing 
white or undyed cloth and a white hat. He had a long white beard, carried 
a white stick and a white Bible, once lived in a white cottage, rode a white 
pony and when he was buried, it snowed, so that even his coffin was 
covered in white. He came to Jordans in 1767, lodging with the Lovelaces 
at Dean Farm. He suffered from gout—and raised eyebrows by thrusting 
his bare feet out of the window to relieve the pain. 


John Smith, buried in 1684, was a farm labourer arrested for attending 
Meeting. Brought to trial, the jury found him ‘guilty of a riot’ though, of 
course, he had been sitting peacefully. After the trial, one of the jurymen 
admitted that he did not know what the word ‘riot’ meant. Smith served a 
year’s imprisonment and died in gaol, ‘finishing his course steadfast in his 
testimony to the great and necessary duty of assembling together to 
worship Him in Spirit and in Truth.’ Another unsung hero was Josiah Lane, 
buried in 1717. He sacrificed all his possessions and spent years in gaol for 
refusing to pay tithes. 


A row of limetrees marks the northern boundary of the original burial 
ground. Beyond this is a small strip with a vault in which several of the 
Vanderwall family are interred. Samuel Vanderwall, of Flemish descent, 
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owned Jordans Farm in the eighteenth century. In the previous century, 
John Vanderwall, one of the early Essex Quakers, was a baker at Harwich. 
It was at his house that George Fox, William Penn and Robert Barclay 
stayed before embarking on a missionary tour of Holland in 1677. 


In 1766, all headstones were removed. Quakers at this time thought that a 
headstone with even a simple inscription was too ostentatious. By 1862, 
opinion had changed and headstones were allowed again but they had to be 
alike; those in the old burial ground now were placed there around this 
date. Had Prince Butterfield not pointed out from memory in 1798 the 
position of the graves now marked by headstones, few would have known 
where the Penns, Ellwoods and Peningtons were buried. Butterfield also 
remembered having seen ‘William Penn’s leaden coffin when the grave was 
opened to receive his second wife.’ 


William Penn (1644-1718) has been called ‘the greatest historic figure of his 
age’. Perhaps history gives us no better practical example of the association 
of faith and achievements than Penn’s career. Visionary idealist, persecuted 
martyr, political lobbyist, patrician gentleman, builder of states, maker of 
judicial history, prolific author . . . some of his ideas overleapt the 
boundaries of time. 


Few loving acts in the seventeenth century more deeply impressed the 
imagination of the world than Penn’s treatment of the Indians as equals 
before God. No one contributed more by personal hardship to the 
Toleration Act which secured liberty of conscience to the British people. In 
his Holy Experiment in Pennsylvania—a triumph of pacifism in action—he 
founded a colony where the oppressed of all faiths from all nations enjoyed 
the broadest individual freedom. Peace and justice were for two 
generations the key to a successful state: as long as justice prevailed, so did 
peace. This is the lesson of Pennsylvania. 


Penn was the victim of fraud, he was endlessly insulted for his beliefs, most 
of his children were a disappointment, he was hounded as a criminal, 
accused of treason, yet he could put all this behind him to wear his heart on 
his sleeve and support the destitute, obtain someone’s pardon or some 
exile’s return. 


He had his faults. He was a poor judge of character, and he lived beyond 
his means, but with his work for religious liberty in this country, for 
constructing the whole social order in Pennsylvania, for, in fact, exerting so 
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positive a force in the record of human progress, his place in history—and 
his relevance to the problems of today—is as sure as it is unique. 


King’s Farm, Chorleywood: 
here, in 1672, William Penn 
married Gulielma Springett. 
The farm is said to have 
been a hunting lodge for 
King John. 

(From a 1909 print) 


Robert Vickris had a son, Richard, who became a Quaker and suffered 
dearly for it. His father still followed his own religion and did not resent his 
son having left it. William Penn loved Robert as a brother and was anxious 
for his spiritual welfare. He wrote this letter to him, now to be seen in the 
gallery of the Meeting House: 


‘Dear Friend 

In my dear and heavenly farewell to the city of Bristol thou wert often 
upon my spirit, and the wishes of my soul are, that the Lord would 
abundantly fill thee with the consolations of his holy Spirit, and that the 
days thou hast to pass on this side of the grave, thou mayest be fitting for 
his coming, that comes as a thief in the night, that at what watch of the 
night soever it be, thou mayest awake with his likeness, and enter the rest 
that is eternal. So the Lord more and more gather thee out of every visible, 
fading thing, and prepare thee for himself! Dear Friend, be faithful to that 
appearance of God and manifestation of the love of the Lord to thy soul 
that visits thee. The Lord is near thee, with thee, and in thee, to enlighten, 
melt, and refresh thee. Tis his presence, not seen or felt by the wicked, that 
gathers and revives the soul that seeks him. So the Lord be with thee, and 
remember into thy bosom the sincere love thou hast shown to thy son and 
his friends! I say no more, but in the Lord farewell! 

Thy truly affectionate Friend 

William Penn.’ 
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The Toleration Act, May 1689... 


Persecution into Peace 


William of Orange (William III) broke with the doctrine of the divine right 
of kings, regarding toleration as a political necessity which would unite the 
interests of a divided nation. 


The Bloodless Revolution of 1688 shifted political power from the 
monarchy to Parliament. The Toleration Act gave liberty of conscience to 
dissenters but excluded from its benefits Catholics and Unitarians. Tithes 
and prosecutions for tithes were preserved. No one but an Anglican could 
hold public office, sit on the bench or go to university. It was a penal 
offence to disturb a congregation at worship. Dissenting ministers could 
subscribe to the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England, subject to 
reservations—ministers disapproving of the baptizing of children, for 
instance, were excused from affirming that infant baptism was praiseworthy. 


Such matters were of little importance to Friends. A larger exemption was 
necessary in their case. Friends had always refused to take an oath, 
believing that no oath can make a false man true nor strengthen the truth 
when it is spoken. With a deep sense of ‘that of God in everyone’, they felt 
bound to speak the truth and would not confirm their word by an oath. 
They would give their word but would not give in to the belief that there 
could be two standards of truth, that you are more inclined to speak the 
truth if you have taken an oath than if you have not. 


With the passing through Parliament of the Toleration Act, Friends, 
instead of taking the oath, were allowed to make declarations. One was 
against the doctrine of transubstantiation, satisfying the authorities that 
they were not Catholics in disguise. Another concerned the fact that 
Friends did not believe that the Bible was ‘the revealed Will and Word of 
God’, so they pressured for, and were granted, a form of words which 
committed them to describing the Scriptures as having been given by 
‘Divine Inspiration.’ 


The Quaker share towards the existence of the Toleration Act was not 
negligible. Friends had not suffered and died in vain. Every one of their 
sacrifices had led to the abolition of vicious laws. The more these laws were 
enforced, the more was their cruelty exposed. The country was shamed by 
the pain it witnessed. The country heeded the cry of the martyrs. 
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The Toleration Act meant a new era for nonconformists. No longer could 
Quakers be thrashed for blasphemy, lose their homes or have their Meeting 
Houses pulled down. Persecution, on the scale they had known it, was 
over. Now they knew some measure of peace. 
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